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Introduction 

Purpose 

The purpose ot this doeunieiit is to pro\ ide 
teachers, administrators, students, and parents 
with samples of students' performances that 
exemplify standards in relation to the 1 W4 
Grade Mathematics Performance-based 
Assessment iPBA) Tasks, The commentaries 
that aceompany the samples highlight selected 
features of the students’ responses and show 
how scoring criteria relate to students’ work. 



Mathematics Assessment in 1994 

The Grade ?> Mathematics assessment in ldd4 
collected information and reported on a ranee 
t>f learning expectations, I’liree instruments 
were used to collect information: the 
achievement test, teacher and student 
(,|ucstionnaires. and performance-based 
assessment tasks. The performance-based 
assessment eomponent is the spccitic locus ot 
this booklet. 



Selection of Samples 

The samples of students' w ork selected tor 
this booklet w ere used for training markers 
durine the ,lulv 1444 markine session of the 
pcrlormancc-hascd assessment. As suen. 
these examples yeneralK illustrate the c|iialit\ 
ol students' \\x)rk at eaeh ot three levels; 

Does Not Meet the Aeeeptahle Standard, 
Meets the Aeeeptahle Standard, and Meets the 
.Standard ot I .xeellenee. 



Confirm i n^i Standards 

The initial work ot confirming the siaiulaids 
that would go\ern the seoring ot student 
performances was undeitaken b_\ a gioup ot 
experienced (irade } Mathematics teaeheis on 
lime 2,"s and 2(i. 1444, I'heir task was to read 
a large enough sample of student responses to 
select those that exemplificil the ditteient 
kwels ot pertormatiee, \i the satne time, 
these te,iehers prep, tied specitic notes tor use 



during the marking session. The Holistic 
Scoring Criteria are given iti AppendA A, 

These teachers later ser\ed as group leaders 
during the marking session, The> used the 
scleered examples to set the seoring guidelines 
and to train teachers for the marking session. 



Marking 

'I'cachcrs were selected tor marking on the 
recommendation of their superintendents. All 
markers were teaching Cirade 3 Mathematics 
in the same school s ear that the pertormaiice- 
hased assessment w as administered and had 
done so lor at least two \ears. 

Markers follow ed the agreed-upon standards 
when scoring student responses. Ihe overall 
results are given in Appendix B. 

General Description of the 
Performance-based 
Assessment 

,\s part ot ,\lberta Hdueation’s broadened 
assessment initiati\es. a sample of 64,^ (irade 
students from across the pro\ ince 
participated in the Mathematics Performance- 
based Assessment. 1444, The aetivits -based 
assessment, using picture books and 
manipulatiw’s. was dcweloped b\ Grade 
teachers to assess a broad range if skills not 
easil) measured using multiple-choice tests. 
I’he problem-sol\ ing and w riting aeti\ities 
were designed to obtain \ aluablc information 
about how students appl\ their knowledge in 
mathematics when soKing real-life problems. 



Background 

rile PH A aeti\ities weie designed to 
complement the nuiltiple-choiee component of 
the (irade Mathematies .\elne\ement Ic',!. 
which identifies students’ knowledge, skills, 
.ind problem-sol\ ing abilities but rewals 
nothing ol the strategies students use. 

Hecause a single tc'i senre does not gi\e a hill 
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picunv of w hat sUkicnts know and arc ahlc to 
do. opporUinitN w as ci\cn tor them to rcspoiul 
in dit't'erent settings and ditTereni wa\s using 
mathematical reasoning. Open-ended 
questions allow responses that pro\ide 
e\idenee ot ditterem le\els ot aehiexement. 

riiere are usuall\ nian> approaches to soKing 
prohlems. The open-endedness of the 
prohlems included in the PBA pro\ ided 
students with an opportunit\ to think tor 
themselves and to express their mathematical 
ideas in a \ ariet> of w a_\s. fiach ae:i\ it\ 
called for students to eonstruct their own 
responses and to demonstrate the depth ('f 
their understaiKling of inathematical conceiits. 

I rom an assessment point ot \iew. open- 
ended (.|uestioiis enahle teachers to see 
stiulents' tliinking. 

According to the National Council ot Tcacheis 
of Mathematics ( Idd.si. assessing 
mathematical power goes hexoikl measuring 
how much information children (lossess to 
include their w illingness to use. appt\ , aiul 
communicate that information. The demand is 
that children not only know mathematics hut 
that the_\ he able to use math in the changeahle 
world of their future. Math must he seen as 
tnore than a set of tacts ain.1 skills to he 
memori/ed and applied. It must he seen as 
c('tnmtinication and leasiv ,n^, 

Oral and w rittcti language pla\s an importtmt 
role iti tlcweloping mathetnatics. Children 
mtike sense of their wurld through 
cotimumication w ith other people. Writing 
and talking about theii thinking allows them 
an oppominitx to rehearse and internali/'e their 
tiiathematical experiences. Written 
comnuinication can he a \aliiahle tool in 
helpitig children nio\e hexond mere 
ivrlormaiice towaixl rleeper uiKlerstaiuliiig. 
Cotnmunication should not. howexer. he 
limiteil to that ot a xxritten nature. 
Cotmminicittion max also he pictorial. s|iokcn. 
or ilramatic and ni;ix , as such, he e(.|ii;illx 
useful for childten to (.Icxclofi their 
tiiathenuitical thinking, l or assessment 
purposes, conimumcation can gixe tc.iclieis 
insight into what stiulents know and are aide 
to ilo. 



I Itimatelx. the purpose of assessment is 
multi-faceted. L'luierstanding students' 
mathetnatieal thinking, diagnosing students' 
needs, and monitoring growth and 
achiexement give teaehers an opportunitx to 
improxe programs. Assessment can he a 
prime learning opportunitx for both students 
and teaehers. 



Administration 

The assessment xxas adtiiinistered to xxhole 
class groups in regular classroom settings xxith 
both the classroom teacher and an .isscssinent 
administrator from the .Student lixaluation 
Branch present. Students were asked to read a 
hook in a paired-reailing situation and then 
independentlx solxe three prohlems related to 
the context ot the hook. I hex xxerc 
encouraged to use xxliichexer maiiipiilatixcs 
and other materials thex needed to help them 
solxe the prohlems, Thex were also asked to 
rellect on tlieir strategies aiul aiisxxers in the 
test booklet. .Students xxere gixen as nuuh 
time as xxas needed to complete the 
assessment. 



Problems L’sed 

Three problems were dex eloped for use m the 
PB.A. in aiklition to an initial xxarm up 
question. .A xarietx of picture hooks xxere 
axailahle for student use. The test booklet 
accompanx ing each picture hook cmitaincd 
the same basic problem forniat. The three 
isrohleins alloxxed for students to operate in all 
three modes of learning (concrete, pictorial, 
and sx mholic ). 

The lirst problem rei.|uired stiulents to estimate 
and then xerifx the estimate using standard 
and/or non-standard measuring instruments 
This prohlem xxas primarilx designed to 
exaliiate learnings in the Measurement, aiul 
Operations and I’roperties components of 
(Irade Mathematies, The accuracx of the 
initial estimation was mn s|iecificalix 
cxaliiated. A xarietx ol maniinilatixes were 
iiKide ax ailahle to the students. Bingo t hips 
the exact si/e ol the object presented in the 



problem were iiieliuled as part the 
materials. 

A \arietv of prohlem-si>l\ iiij: siraleeies was 
aiitieipaleil. These iiieliuled cheek, 
interpreting a picture, using manipulati\es. 
using a iliagram. w riting a luimher sentence, 
counting, and pertorming neeessar\ 
operations. As part of the la>okiiig Hack stage 
of problem sob ing. students were expected io 
explain their solutiiMi. A basic tramcwi>rk was 
pro\ ided to gi\e students a stalling pv>int in 
the coiiimunieatiim i>f their prohtem“Si>l\ ing 
strategx. It was not expected that students till 
the entire box made a\ailable iu>r was it 
reciuired that tlie\ use e\er\ hi>x pix>\ided. 

The use of diagrams or w riting w as ci>nsidered 
an acceptable torm i>f CiMiiiiU'iiicatiiHi. 

The second problem was designed ti^ assess 
students* abilit) to r 'cogni/e addition and 
multiplication situations and U determine a 
strategx to sobe the pix>bleni presented. It 
was expected that students might look Wn and 
continue patterns, w rite and sobe a number 



sentence. cTunise the appropi iate ope Miion and 
compute, or use numbers or words \o describe 
a mathematical acti\ it\ . The\ CiUild use 
manipulatix es. create mathematical sxmbols, 
or draw pictures [o sobe the problem. 

Students were asked \o ciminumicate what 
the\ had done \o solve the problem. 

The third problem was designed to alU>w 
students to demonstrate their abilitx io siul 
objects using seli'-generated criteria and \o 
CiMistruct a pictograph. It was aiiticipateil that 
students would use some or all o\ the 
b)lUw\ ing problem-sob ing strategies: 
interpret a picture, identily what was wanted 
and gi\en. identifx criteria lor si^rtitig. use 
manii'iulati V es to shiw\ a solutiiai. cidlect il ila, 
and use data [o construct a graph, ’1\) assess 
the 1 aH^king Hack stage o\' jMX^blem sob ing. 
students were asked [o explain hiws the\ 
classilied the objects. (\)mnuinicalion in a 
\ariet\ i>l fi>rms was CiMisidered acceptable 
piaixided it was able io he interpreteii within 
the context o\' the pix^blem. 



Samples of Students ’ Performance 

Problem I: Estimation 



Sample A 



Estimation problem from Mcxwuler. Who Used To Be Rieh List Simday. 
This solution was scored as "meets standard of exct^llenee." 



This response shov\ s an understanding of the need to use consistent and appr )priatel\ sized 
markers, and the need to cover the area indicated b\ the problem. 1'he esplanation is very eleaiiv 
presented in a pictorial form indicating the use of an array to cov er the rectangular base. ’ 
Communication in the form of a diagram indicates an abilitv to applv the concept of 
multiplicatio 1 to a problem situation. 



I 



\5 

estimate tliat . 



bottom of the box. 



balls this size 




C:hcck your estimate. Show your work. 




I found out that 




Uuiii balls will ecnei 



tlu* botttan ol die box. 





What did you do to solve the gum ball problem? You may use 
words or pictures to explain. 




4 . 



Finally 




Sample H 

I'stimalioii problem trom /.</( // Oniinn' Had S Slii cs. 
riiis solution w as seoied as “meets stundard of exeelleiiee," 

A eleai uiKierstaiKiing ni' the need to eo\ er the reetangular base w ith a i.onsistentl\ -sized marker 
is show n. The strategy used results in an arra\ . w ithout draw ing eaeh and e\ ery bingo ehip onto 
the base. The abilits to mark a row ot'ehips along the top and a row ot'ehip^ along the side and 
to develop a imiitiplieation sentenee demonstrates an ad\ aneed le\ el ot niathematieal thinking. 
The strategs used to make the estimate and then verity it is deseribed in eoneise. niathematieal 
language. Iea\ ing no unanswered i.|uestions as to what the plan was or how it was eairied out. 
i'he answer is plausible and falls w ithin the aeeeptable range for this problem. 



I estimate that — — . oranges this size \ ) will cover the 

bottom of the box. 

Check your estimate. Show your work. 




oranges will rover llie bottom of the box. 







» i 



I found out that — LS. 



V 



What did you do to solve the orange problem? You may use words 
or pictures to explain. 



0'ray\Q^S (jjouAd< •Pi+- \ r\^0 
\)(j u.sir\cA 

pCA'^i'nq '^4-he/O o/‘cA.-e^ -iickC 

^uoc *^1 • n 00 e^re^ o «n e o ro^vi 0 e . 
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Then X -f 1 VOO e ^ Os.Cr< 35^ 

4*V> e- +UJ© liy)€L a^ujvy o\ndk. 

^0(3-^ ^5-l'inoo.4'e-/ 

1 




1 





» ■ — ? 

Next X ^tA-t YV\e- cV\ip xicKe 'OJ^ 

i'io\c, c*.na <0 6A+ +lc,k» oi Vitv'e. one 
aia +hC J-O.10TC go.«5 e^ou 


m 

I 


_ . __ ] 




Finaflyx -Hme^eA CKCro^^ 

-EKC^ ^OUOV^ OtV>c\ 31- 

rvo^ cxvn-yojer, 
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Sample C 

Kstimation problem Irom Alexander, Who Used To He Rich List Sunday. 
This solution was scored as “meets acceptable standard." 



There is e\ idenee that the need to cover the rectangular ba.se with eonsistentiv si/.ed markers v\ as 
understood. Although a diagram is not used, the explanation is clear enough'to make the 
inlerenee that the entire base was covered with markers the si/e of the gum balls. It is likely that 
ee,„..ting was used to determine the number of gum balls required to cover the bottom ol the box. 
I he answer tails w ithin an acceptable range consistent gi\ en the procedure described. The 
explanation is acceptable and clearly describes the actions taken. 



I estimate Lliat 




bottom of tlie box, 



gum balls tliis size 




will cover tlie 



Check your estimate. Show your work. 




1 tnnnfl out that 



Ji. 



balls will enwv the (i) th(' box. 




s 







What did you do to solve the gum ball problem? You may v\se 
words or pictures to explain. 



i 

I 

a Then Z chips /o 

\ -fincl out O^^ot li' cOqS 

\ 

\ 

i _ _ ^ 

I 

^ X -found out col, 

Al pOh 

t 

^ I Finally "-TL 

i '^cn J Pul 












// Cua^ If!. 



Sample D 

l-^timation problem I'roni .Mc.umilcr, Who I '\cd To lie Rich Losi Simdow 
I his solution was seoreil as "meets aceeptuhle standard." 

The response shows an iiiuierstanding of the need to eo\er the base with eoiisistentl> si/ed 
markers, as can be seen in the diagram. Visible markings were used, and the si/e ol the shape is 
eoiisistent. It is likely that the provided bingo ehips were used, judging rrom the eonsisteiie\ ol 
the drawing. Markers were placed on the reetangular base in an arra\ The markers were 
eounted to arri\e at the answer. The answer Tails w ithin the acceptable lange. I’resentation ot 
the diagram cleaii> shows e\ idence oT a plan. I'he explanation laeks detaifand is \er\ basic, 
relating t() the external actions taken to soKe tne problem. 



I estimate that 




~ gum balls this size 



l>oltr>m t)f the hr»x 




will cov er tlu‘ 



Check your estimate. Show your work. 




1 tf)uml mil that 



15 



-- aiiin halls will cover the hotloiii oT the liox 




> iJ 



10 



What did you do to solve the gum ball problem? You may use 
words or pictures to explain. 



First 









2. I Then 



^ <ir-cu^(\lls 



/ h 






t 

3 . ' Next 'T- , / J 1 J 

J- L -fc d -Th) cr^. 



^ I Finally 






Sample E 

fistimation problem from Moira's Birthday. 

This solution was scored as "does not meet acceptable standard." 

In this example, an attempt was made to solve the problem and the word "co\'er” appears to be 
understood. However, the meaning of "this si/e" marker was not understood, because the si/e of 
the covering shape is inconsistent. It appears that the circles were drawn freehand, without using 
any kind of marker. A second attempt at an appropriate strategy was made (by using a ruler to 
measure the sides), as indicated in the explanation. F:\ idence of this strategy appears around the 
perimeter ot the rectangular base. Neither the work show n nor the explanation pro\ ide a 
connection between the use of the ruler and the use of the draw n circles, further indicating onl> 
partial understanding of the task. Finally, an answer is arrived at by counting, but it is not 
plausible gi\ en the demands of the problem. 



1 estim.itc tliat 




cover the piz?:a 



slic<'s of pcppcroni this size 




will 



Check your estimate. Show your work. 




I Ini ni(l <11 it (lint 



35 _ 



slii'cs of peppcroni will <'o\rr th(‘ pizza. 





V 
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What did you do to solve the pepperoni problem? You may use 
words or pictures to explain. 



Next 



pepron/e- 



4 



r — 



Finally 



^ <^un^ci fi\y CG.rc,l 



r foot, .nj/ 

i 


ru ler 






_jt 




Then 


-riVes 


1 

i 

i 

i 


1 ^ ■ 


1 

-X- 





1 ,^ 
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Problem 2: Recipe 



Sample A 

Recipe problem from Moira ’s Birthday. 

This solution was scored as “meets standard of excellence.” 

The problem was understood and a workable strategy was selected. The plan was successfully 
carried out. with accurate doubling of the ingredients and all the ingredients listed. The use of 
multiplication is communicated in the final statement. The ability to explain how the solution 
was arrived at indicates a clear and logical approach to the solution of the problem. 



Best Chocolate Cake 

2 V flour 

2 baking soda 

3 butter 

1 V sugar 

3 chocolate 

2 eggs 

1 V milk 

Makes 1 cake 



The baker needs to make two birthday cakes. How would he do it? 

H •fl6gr 

^ ^ mi llc 



I X ey<Q^f/i/na hij iufo dr»i 



.f 



come ou 



f li l(€ 



o 
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Sample B 

Rocipo problem from lUu h Onin^c Hiul <S Slu es. 

I bis soliiiioii uas scored as "meets acceptable standard. 

Clearl\. imdersiaiKliiie of ihe need lo double ilie recipe is e\ ideiii. The plan was obvimisK lo 
double the recipe, buril is limited lo the slalemenl and di>es m>l indicate the mathematical 
computation of that procedure. The answer is acceptable, but ihe communication offered does 
m>l pro\ ide specitic inlormalion about whether oi' nol ihe student was actually able lo peilorm 
the operalii>n nccessaiw lo carr\ out the plan. 



Orange Drink 

3 0^ orange juice 

2 V milk 

2 0^ water 

1 sugar 

2 vanilla 

2 trays ice cubes 

Makes 6 drinks 



You are having a paity and you need to make 12 orange drinks. 
How would you do it? \ 
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Sample C 

Recipe problem from Moira’s Birthday. 

This solution was scored as “meets acceptable standard.” 

An understanding of the need to increase the amount of the recipe is clear. The recipe is re- 
written, showing each ingredient correctly doubled. No ingredients are left out and no 
computaUonal errors are made. The communication is limited to a rewriting of the recipe with 
doubled ingredients and does not include any information about the strategy used. 



Best Chocolate Cake 

2 IV flour 

2 baking soda 

3 butter 

1 I V su gar 

3 chocolate 

2 eggs 

1 IV milk 

Makes 1 cake 



The baker needs to make two birthday cakes. How would he do it? 

^ i/oLir 
4 bahifi^Scxht 
6 

oL Suqor 

6 dfioccMc& 

If eg^ 

9- milk 
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Sample D 

Recipe problem from Pancakes for Breakfast. 

This solution was scored as “does not meet acceptable standard.” 

An understanding of the need to increase the amount of the ingredients in the recipe is shown. 
The number “2” is circled in an attempt to identify given information. However, understanding 
the n^ to double the recipe is not evident. The numerical values in the recipe have been 
increased consistently by one, indicating evidence of some kind of plan. The solution, although 
related to the recipe and consistent with the plan, would not result in a doubling of the recipe. 



Pancake Batter 

2 W flour 

2 baking powder 

3 butter 

3 sugar 

1 salt 
3 eggs 

2 OP milk 

Makes 1 dozen pancakes 



You need to make ^ dozen pancakes. How would you do it? 



f* i-p\ 
't C39^ 



) cuf>/ nv’l/f 
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Problem 3: Pictograph 

Sample A 

Graph problem iVom Mcxiiiulcr, Who i'sed To He Rich Lum Siiikluv. 

1 his sohilioii w as scored as "metts stundurd of excellence." 

1 he pioblem was anal\/ed and readih imderstooLl by ihe sliK-leiil. Tlie erapli and wrilien 
explanalion pro\ ide e\ idenee of ihe compleleness of ihe stiidenl’s iiiulerslandin^ of the task. The 
>U!denl used all pielures and sorted them into nuitiiall> e\eliisi\e categories (that is. items I'rom 
one giX)iip could not also be placed in another group). The explanation gi\en shows clear, logical 
thought regarding the sorting of the items by their common attributes, and is detailed, leax ing 
little doubt as to what the student was thinking. The student carried out the plan b\ placing all 
pictures xni the graph from bottom to top. leax ing no spaces and proxiding general categorx titles. 



• Cut out all of the things that Alexander wanted. Cut along the 
lines. 

• Sort them into 3 GROUPS on your desk. 



1. doA i>Altcie TqlK/eT 

ball. becciqrc. y<M Cc^-j 

-laJse jhem ar> ‘ , 





Glue your groups to make a pictograph. 
Label and title the pictograph. 
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Sample B 

Graph problem Ihe Shopping Baskei. 

Th’-^ ''olution was s ed as . ♦s standard of excellence." 

T response demonstrates a clear understanding of the task. Foods are sorted into categories 
th are niutually exclusive. The plan is carried out using ail pictures and placing them on the 
graph with consistent, spacing. Labels given to the categories are general and appropriate 
accoi ng to food groups. The stirting proc :dure is broad and reflects more than a personal 
preferc sorting rule. The explanation is basic but clear, stating the plan to sort the foi>ds into 
fooii groups. 



• Cut out all the foods shown below. Cut along the lines. 

• Sort them into 3 GROUPS on your desk. 



• Explain how you sorted the food. 



i 



Glue your groups to make a pictograph. 



Label and Utle the pictograph, 
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Sample C 

Clraph pmbloni iVoiii One Wnicnnclon Seed. 

This solution was scored as '•meets acceptable standard." 

Undc'rslandinii of the la^k was dcnioiisiralcd in this response by sorting the items into three 
groups and providing labels for each group, d'he sorting is based on personal food prel'erenees- 
an appri)priate sorting method. However, the categories are not mutually exclusive: I'or 
example, the peppers could have gone into either the "vegetables" group or the "don't eat" 
group. All pictures have been used and were attached to the graph Irom the top dow n as the plan 
was carried init. Although a top-down la>cut is not conventional graphing, it is considered 
acceptable b)r this level. The communication of the procedures used includes a simple 
explanatii)!! how the foods wcic sorted, almost a restatement of the category names. 



• Cut out all the garden foods shown below. Cut along the lines. 

• Sort them into 3 GROUPS on your desk. 



Explain how you sorted the g^den foods. 
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Glue your groups to make a pictograph. 



Label and Utle the pictograph. 
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Sample D 

Graph prt)blem from Mexcuuler. Who Used To Be Rich List Sunday. 

I his solution was scored as "meets acceptable standard." 

The graph is clearly and accurately constructed. The groups are gi\en general and mutualK 
exclusive category labels, providing evidence of the student’s understanding of the task. The 
categories are based on a wider classitication system than personal preferences. All pictures 
haw been used and were attached to the graph trom bottom to top. with consistent spacing as the 
plan was carried out. The communication of the procedures used to solve the problem is a 
restatement of the graph categories. 



• Cut out all of the things that Alexander wanted. Cut along the 



lines. 



• Sort them into 3 GROUPS on your desk. 



Explain how you sorted the things Alexander wanted. 





• Glue your groups to make a pictograph. 

• Label and title the pictograph. 
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Sample E 

Graph problem from The Shopping Basket. 

This solution was scored as “does not meet acceptable standard 

This response does not show an understanding of the task, nor an ability to sort the food into 
three distinct gkoups with commonalities. The items are sorted into pairs or groups of similar 
foods distributeo dually among the three columns. The titles appear to be a count of items in 
each group rather 'han a graph-appropriate descriptive label, fur^er indicating a lack of 
understanding of the problem. The explanation accompanying the problem does not help to 
indicate an understanding of the task. 



• Cut out all the foods shown below. Cut along the lines. 



• Sort them into 3 GROUPS on your desk. 



I * Explain how you sorted the food. 




• Glue your groups to make a pictograph. 

• Label and title the pictograph. 
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Appendix A 



(irade 3 Mathematics Holistic Scoring Criteria 

3 2 10 



I'nderstanding 
the Problem 


Aiialy/cd and 
readily undcrslood 
the lask 


Understood the 
task 


Partially 

understood the task 


Totally 

misunderstood the 
task 


Developing a 
Plan 


Showed explicit 
evidence o\' a plan 


Showed some 
evidence of a plan 


Showed little 
evidence of a plan 


Showed no 
evidence o) a phm 


('arrving Out the 
Plan' 


I'sed an elTicienl 
and workable 
strategN 


Used a workable 
strategy 


Used an 
appropriate 
strategy some of 
the time 


Used an 
inappropriate, 
unworkable 
St rat eg) 


Looking Baek 


Comnuinieated the 
processes needed to 
solve the problem in 
a clear and logical 
manner 


Communicated 
basic procedures 
used to solve the 
problem 


Communicated an 
answer that w as 
unclear or had little 
or no connection to 
the problem 


Did not 

communicate an 
answer to the 
problem 
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Appendix B 



I’lTcentajit' of Students at Kaeli lA“>el 



I liosc |tro\ iiK'ial ivsiills show ihc I'torcciilaec of sUuiciils (.Iciiioiislialiiii: llic Jineiciil lc\cNot 
pcrlormaiKe on ihc total assessment, 

Student .Achievement I’ereentaye 

Stikients ,\eliie\ ine the Slaiulaal ot l Aeellenee 4.h 

SUklents ,\eliie\ iiie .Aeeeptable Slaiulaal Ihil Not the P7.I 

Slaiulaal of !■ \eellenee 






Stikients Not 'i et .\eliie\ itue .Aeeeptable Slaiulai'il 



